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so complex that the simple society consisting exclu-
sively of tillers of the soil was not to be sought there.
It is true that our new states have, within a hundred
years, come nearer to presenting us that phenomenon
than any other communities ever have; but then again
it is to be remembered that they are parts in a world-
wide organization of industry and commerce and are
not any longer distinct communities*
In the course of my remarks on the last point, I
have touched upon the case of slavery in the South. It
has often been said that slavery in the South was an
aristocratic institution. Aristocratic and democratic
are indeed currently used as distinctly antagonistic to
each other, but whether they are so or not depends
upon the sense in which each of them is taken, for they
are words of very shifting and uncertain definition.
It is aristocratic to measure men and scale off their
social relations by birth; it is democratic to deny the
validity of such distinctions and to weigh men by their
merits and achievements without regard to other
standards. In this sense, however, democracy will not
have anything to do with equality, for if you measure
men by what they are and do, you will find them any-
thing but equal. This form of democracy, therefore,
is equivalent to aristocracy in the next sense. For,
second, aristocracy means inequality and the social and
political superiority of some to others, while democracy
means social and political equality in value and power.
But no man ever yet asserted that "all men are equal/*
meaning what he said. Although he said, "all men,"
he had in mind some limitation of the group he was
talking about. Thus, if you had asked Thomas Jefferson,
when he was writing the first paragraph of the Declara-
tion of Independence, whether in "all men*5 he meant